Breaking news j j j Breaking news 


Your Committee are delighted to announce that with the easing of Covid restrictions our (delayed) Annual 
General Meeting will be held on Saturday 25 September 2021 in the Rudkin Room at the Roman Palace, 
provided no more restrictions are put in place! 


We need volunteers to put their names forward to stand for Treasurer and Secretary since Paddy Thomas and 
Anne de Potier have served their time, and also to replace me as Chairman, as | only promised to fill my role 
for one year when | stepped back into it. Please consider carefully whether you can help because obviously the 
Friends cannot exist without its committee. 





From the Chairman, Pam Crowe 


At last the Palace Is again open to visitors even if still bound by sensible precautions against Covid. 
As with many others, | have hardly left my house for so long but made a visit to the Palace as soon as | 
could to see how It has fared during the lockdown. The second hand bookshop Is now 

operational with opening times dependent upon availability of staff or volunteers to 

attend to sell the books. I was pleased to see how well the lavender which we Friends 
purchased Is thriving. It certainly livens the area immediately in front of the south wall. 

People are beginning to realize that the site is open again and! am sure visitor numbers 
will grow as the long-awaited summer weather develops. From past experience | know 
that the Palace draws people from all over the country and some from abroad and, now that 
travelling restrictions are beginning to ease, it will do so again. With so much concern in the news 
about travelling (or not) as | write, | wonder how it was in Roman times? 

For several centuries before Gaius Julius Caesar ‘came, saw and conquered’ (as he reputedly 
referred to his brief visits), and increasingly from about 100 BC, Britain had been successfully trading 
with Germany and Gaul (roughly modern-day France) from places along the south coast such as 
Hengistoury Head and Poole in Dorset and Plymouth in Devon. Transporting goods inland far from 
the coast was, however, slow and not without dangers. As the Roman Empire expanded so did 
trade both within its borders and across them and supplies needed to keep up with the movement of 
the army. Famously the Romans constructed roads (!) ranging from a cardo maximus (the main 
north-south road in a city) to those built fo transport troops together with their military paraphernalia 
and food as they extended Rome's dominions. By the death of the Emperor Trajan in 117 AD the 
Empire covered its greatest area at around 2.5 million square miles and boasted over 250,000 miles of 
roads. The ability of the army to move forward quickly was essential fo conquering and controlling 
native populations. Thus the road network was swiftly built by army engineers, making maps and 
directions as they advanced. To speed progress old tombstones and altars were often & 
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broken up to provide hardcore upon which to lay the road surfaces. Taking as straight a line as 
possible involved bridging rivers and constructing viaducts as well. That they were highly skilled at 
doing so is evidenced by the number which still stand today. 

Responsibility for establishing and maintaining this infrastructure and directing annual military 
campaigns in each province lay with the Governor appointed by the Emperor to be Its civil, military 
and judicial authority. The first two Governors of Britannia, as our province was named, were Aulus 
Plautius (43-47 AD) and Publius Ostorius Scapula (47-52 AD). Supported by a large staff they oversaw 
provision of the road system and the public post (cursus publicus). Rich Romans had slaves called 
tabellarii whose specific task was to deliver their letters, travelling Up to 26 miles on foot or as much as 
50 miles by cart ina day. The Governor also ensured an effective legal system, aligning native law 
with Roman. 

Next in authority to the Governor was the Procurator, responsible for finance. Troops needed to be 
paid regularly, whether in coin or goods. The roads they had built enabled timely distribution of their 
dues — and collection of the taxes levied upon the populace to finance It! Roads provided speedy 
communication for the Procurator as he supervised estates and controlled the rights to mining. A 
vast amount of tin (essential for making bronze) was exported and lead, silver and gold were also 
mined. These were all transoorfted much more easily and securely via the roads. 

Most Romans lived in towns and cities but the rich would also have villas in the country where they 
could hunt, fish and relax. The hunting dogs bred here were highly prized throughout the Empire and 
many were sent abroad fo satisfy the Roman love of the sport. Romans also liked to be entertained. 
They loved to watch the games, gladiatorial contests and chariot racing and travelled to any town 
with an amphitheatre or cursus to stage them. Worshipping so many gods, there were numerous 
temples to attend during religious festivals. The roads facilitated all these activities. 

Prior to their occupation ordinary people in this country mostly lived by farming and this remained so 
throughout the Roman era at the end of which the rural population has been estimated at about 3.3 
million out of a total of 3.6 million. Generally, they would have limited knowledge of what lay beyond 
their own locality. Indeed, many people didn’t travel far for centuries after the Romans left. | even 
recall a television interview some 50 years ago with an old man who had - literally — never set foot 
across the parish boundary of his village! 

Back to the Romans: Farmers would have taken advantage of the existence of the highways when 
visiting the towns fo sell their produce. The roads offered easier carriage of goods between urban 
centres for civilian traders though they always had to give way to the passage of Roman troops who 
took priority. Some of the native kings and leaders embraced the Roman lifestyle, demonstrated by 
their acquisition of some imported goods such as glass drinking vessels, Gallic pottery and amphorae 
containing wine, olive oil, and garum (fish sauce made from fermented, salted mackerel and much 
relished by Romans). As the population of the Empire grew so did the demand for bread and 
Britannia became an important source of grain. 

Although the roads made moving goods from place to place much easier, a laden cart could only 
travel up to about 25 miles in a day so it was quicker, cheaper and more effective to transport larger 
quantities and bulky items such as timber, stone and pottery by ship where possible. Indeed, travel 
around the Mediterranean countries was more direct by sea even though subject to the vagaries of 
the weather, and some parts of the Empire, such as Britannia, could only be reached by ship. Rome 
was connected by the River Tiber to its main port at Ostia, over 15 miles away, making shioment of 
goods by water the logical means to supply the city with everything brought from across the Empire. 
Roads were essential to connect ports with the interior of the provinces though deserts presented a 
challenge. Syria became part of the Empire in the 1st century AD and trade with Palmyra (called the 
Bride of the Desert) required a different kind of ship (of the desert) — camels which travelled together 
In ‘caravans’. 

No matter by what means the boundaries of the Empire were expanded, settlement and 
exploitation of the resources of the provinces required a reliable infrastructure for effective 
communication across its entirety. The Romans left us such a legacy. As we all know, when we 
travel a very straight road -t’s probably on top of a Roman one! 


Bib. Manley, J 2007. “The Roman Invasion of Britain” 
Allason-Jones, L 2008. “Daily Life in Roman Britain” 
DK Eyewitness Collections 2014 “Ancient Rome:” O 
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A Curator’s Lot is Such a Happy One 


Rob Symmons 
Curator 





At the end of March, the Palace 
competed against 31 other museums and 
scooped a prestigious national award. It was 
quite the strangest and most stressful day at 
work that | can remember. 

| run the Palace Twitter account and was 
invited to enter an on-line competition 
organized by Egham Museum: “The National 
Oddity Championships”. Okay, it was just a bit 
of fun (to start with at least), but provided a 
great opportunity to engage with people all 
over the world, especially as we were closed 
to the public. 

32 museum Twitter accounts each chose the 
most bizarre item they could find in their 
collections and over 2 days they were pitted 
against each other in a series of knock-out 
rounds, quarter finals, semis and finals; the 
public voting on which was the strangest. 
| bought out the Big Guns and nominated a 
small box from the store, marked “Box of horse 
sounds” that contained only a single vole’s 
tooth. If should have been a shoo-in but he 
was competing against such oddities as a 
dried potato, a dead cat and a bottle of 
pilchard oil. If was going to be a tough battle. 

Team Horse made a strong start, and quickly 
saw off some whale baleen from Creswell 
Crags and a cycling shoe from Lloyd’s Register 
of Ships Heritage Centre. We were on droll... 
Day two started with the quarter finals and we 
had a strategy — fo use Twitter to ask our 
followers to vote for us. The strategy held 
strong, but only just, as we prevailed over two 
marzioan models of Roy Jenkins and David 
Owen from Essex University Library, by a mere 
4% of the public vote. | had drunk a lot of 
coffee by this stage. | had to step outside for a 
walk to calm down. Twice. 

The Semi-finals looked like they would be 
tough as we were competing against two 
taxidermy frogs, one shaving the other. We 
were surprised, then, to beat North Lincs 
Museum's frogs without needing to call on our 
followers for support. Which was just as well, as 
we needed as much in the tank as possible for 
the finals: Team Horse Vs a model of two 
people (one smoking a pipe) made entirely of 
deconstructed crab parts, from York Castle 
Museum. 

The voting was incredibly tight from the off, 
so Team Horse was quick to call on public 


support. Tom Holland waded in and called his 
Twitter followers to our aid so, after a scary few 
minutes behind, we edged ahead. The lead 
was short-lived though and Team Horse soon 
dropped back to almost level-oegging with 
Team Crab. We had nothing to lose and threw 
everything we had at our plight. We managed 
to convince Mary Beard and Tony Robinson to 
mobilize their followers. Amidst cries of “foul” 
from our opponents, | weaponized my dog, 
Huxley, chasing the “dog-lovers’ vote”. If was 
touch and go but eventually Team Horse were 
victorious by only the narrowest of margins. The 
crowd went wild. | opened a beer. 

In the end, the “event” was seen by over 
250,000 people. It was a hilarious couple of 
days, and not the kind of thing you might 
expect a curator of archaeology to find 
himself doing. However, if was a great 
illustration of how fun-loving and, frankly, daft, 
the museum community can be. We're 
already looking forward to participating next 
year. Nominations, anyone? 

Sadly, there isn’t enough space to show all of 
the runners and riders, but these are the two 
finalists: Team Crab, and Team Horse. 


ee 








However, if you google 
“#NationalOddityChampionships” you will be 
directed to the various posts on Twitter relating 
to the competition and, hopefully, get a sense 
of the lunacy involved. O 
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Could you help in the new Palace 
= bookshop? 


Paddy Thomas 





During the lockdown the Friends funded the 
conversion of the old office next to the Murray 
Room into a second-hand bookshop. Several 
of the committee helped in this and it was 
able to open with the Palace when the whole 
site re-opened. To date this has provided the 
Palace with additional funds at no cost to 
them and all proceeds go straight to the 
Palace. It is being run by volunteers including 
Malcolm who has run book shops for English 
heritage in the past. What he needs is for a few 
more volunteers to help out. We are running It 
on 10-1 for the morning session and 1-5 for the 
afternoon. There are only a few times during 
the week which are left but helo on the 
Saturday and Sunday would be appreciated. 
The shop has already raised £800 so it has 
proved a good investment. 


Joan Rundle adds: “Ed and | also spent a 
day in the Bookshop a few months ago during 
lockdown. We unpacked everything that was 
there then, sorted, categorised and priced it, 
UsINg my experience of of running both libraries 
and bookshops. | since prepared topic labels 
for the shelves which | am so pleased that 
Malcolm has been able to use. | also gave 
Melanie a suggested list of equipment and 
prepared a guide for volunteers. This is 
probably superseded now that Malcolm Is 
taking charge but It gave us something to 
build from. | look forward to meeting Malcolm 
and joining the roster.” 


Another Roman import? 


Alex Lockton 

As Nick Sturt pointed out in 
his article on Bath Asparagus In 
the last issue, one of the things 
that the Romans have done for 
Us, famously, Is to introduce 
numerous species of plants 
and animals which we were previously lacking. 
Rabbits, hares and sycamores are among the 
well-known things which apparently never 
made It across the North Sea under their own 
steam before the channel opened up and 
blocked them; an omission that the Romans 
are said to have rectified. (And even today 
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there are people who resent this apparent 
meddling with our natural ecosystem.) 
Speculating on what else the Romans may 
have brought with them is a popular pastime, 
but proving such an allegation is something 
else entirely. 

| was once studying a rare plant called 
pennyroyal, Mentha pulegium, when | noticed 
that the map of Its distribution in Britain bore a 
marked resemblance to a plan of Roman 
Roads. Botanists show where plants occur by 
making maps with little round dots, which can 
be different sizes depending on the scale of 
the map. Normally, the dots are arranged in 
straight lines, as each plant produces a splat 
on the page about the size of a large town. 
These are known, for gd reason you can 
probably work out, as 10-kilometre maps. If you 
Zoom In, however, to a 2- or 1-kilometre map, 
then the dots more usefully begin to trace out 
the lines of features, such as rivers, geological 
boundaries or — as in our case — roads. Funnily 
enough, although you might imagine that this 
is rather more interesting than the standard 
map style, if is not offen done, and so these 
oatterns are rarely observed. 

Anyhow, | had a map which looked to me 
enough like an ancient route planner to 
warrant further investigation. Delving into the 
archives, | found some highly suggestive 
comments. Take this one, for instance, by John 
Ray in 1640, who found pennyroyali in 
Cambridge ‘at the castle end in a bottome 
over against the furthest house.’ 

What is a bottome, you might ask? Well, 
Charles Babington, the professor at 
Cambridge who compiled this record in 1860, 
explained that a bottome is a Roman ditch. So 
far so good. 

In 1829 William Skrimshire then gathered It ‘in 
a wet place by the side of the Roman Bank’ at 
Wisbech. Very suggestive. Unfortunately, the 
direct link to Romans stops there, but if doesn’t 
take much imagination to fill in the gaps. Near 
where | live in Kent, for example, the only 
known site for pennyroyal was aft Bigbury 
Camp, which was an Iron Age hillfort. Caesar's 
army besieged it in 54 BC, and Julius himself 
wrote notes about how the entrance had 
been fortified with logs. Unfortunately for us, he 
made no mention of any herbs the legion’s 
doctors might have brought with them. 
Nevertheless, we do know for sure that the 
Romans visited. 

Scroll forward to the present day and you'll 
find the only place in Shropshire where It grows 
is in a hollow alongside... you guessed it: the 
old A5 Shrewsbury bypass, conveniently 
named on its signs (albeit not on the map), 
Roman Road. Y 
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This story is repeated dozens of times If you 
look into the records of where it has been 
found, but no matter how many coincidences 
we find, they don’t quite add up to proof that 
the Romans themselves introduced this plant. 
OK, It grows, by-and-large, only on the sides of 
Roman Roads. It doesn’t set seed very well in 
Britain and so It has no known native habitat, 
which suggests that it probably Is introduced. 
But can we point the finger at the Romans, 
specifically, doing the introducing? Other 
people might well have used these fine roads 
in the years since 400 AD. 





One question we can ask is why anyone 
would introduce a plant like this. Pennyroyal 
turns out to be a very valuable herb, for those 
who like herbs. If can be used to preserve 
food, to drive fleas out of your mattress, and, 
perhaps most importantly, as an efficacious 
abortifacient, possibly the only reasonably safe 
way to effect such a procedure until quite 
recently (although a quick search of the 
internet will reveal the tragic story of the lass 
who mistakenly drank the essential oil rather 
than a watery infusion, and was killed by it). So, 
despite the risks, a herb as useful as this would 
have been grown everywhere, and we can't 
really point the finger at the Romans 
specifically. 


There are other possible avenues of research. 


A report from Kew recently showed that 


populations of pennyroyal in Britain have two 
genetic origins. The plants collected from older 
sites form a distinct bunch, while more recent 
discoveries also cluster, genetically. The 
authors decided that this allowed them to 
distinguish native vs. introduced populations, 
but if could just as easily be ancient vs. recent 
introductions. Maybe one day somebody will 
be able to trace precisely when it arrived in 
Britain, and where if came from. At the 
moment we just can’t say for sure. 

From the point of view of Fishbourne Roman 
Palace, | regret to say that no-one has ever 
recorded Pennyroyal in the immediate vicinity. 
|had amoment of excitement when | found a 
recent record of If not far away at Bognor 
Regis. There must be a Roman Road there, | 
thought. But no, the site in question is right by a 
garden centre, and | don’t think | can 
convince anyone that pennyroyal has lain 
Undiscovered there for sixteen hundred years. 
Funnily enough though, the person who found 
it there was Dr Sturt. 

Here is my map of pennyroyal, and you can 


judge for yourself whether you think this shows 
the layout of the Roman Roads. 


NEW SAS CEO 


7 Andrew Edwards has been 
appointed Chief Executive 
Officer of Sussex Archaeological 
Society, owners of the Fishbourne 
site. Andrew said “I fee! 

a. enormously privileged to be 
invited to lead such a hugely admired and 
long-established heritage Society and to 
having the opportunity to return to Sussex, a 
county | have a real passion for having 
previously lived here for gd number of years. 
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